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MILTON BRADLEY 
Finger Paints 


In 6-color box sets complete with spatulas and 
paper—also available in 8-oz., 4-oz., and 
2-oz. jors. 


Especially prepared for finger painting—in 
24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. 


Reproduction of a painting made with Milton Bradley Finger Paints 


Cd 


The fine, swishing action of finger painting has an instant appeal to youngsters 
of all ages. Milton Bradley Finger Paints are especially designed to make 
the most of this expressive medium. Colors are brilliant, uniform, and the 
paints have been brought to exactly the right creamy consistency through 
careful selection of materials and skilled processing. You'll find them amazingly 
versatile for use in craft projects as well as an inspiring challenge to progress 


in design and painting. Remember, 


too, that Milton Bradley Finger Paints are 


harmless to both skin and clothing and can be washed easily from any surface. 


In ECONOMICAL BULK JARS of gallon, quart, 
pint, half pint and quarter pint size—red, 
yellow, green, blue, brown and black. 


FREE... Helpful, colorfully illus- 
trated folder ‘‘Adventures In Color’ 
sent upon request. Write today to 
Department JC 31 


MILTON 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 





ear Chessnvom Teacher 


Recently | had occasion to meet with a group of classroom teachers who were interested 
in improving the art programs in the schools of their community. In the group were 
representative teachers from kindergarten through the eighth grade. There was 
even an elementary librarian present. 


We began our discussion by listing problems which seemed of importance to the class- 
room teachers themselves: 

1. Other than using crayons, powder paint and clay, what types of art activities are 
suitable for the children at my grade level? 


= 
22S 


2. | don’t know when a child is producing work which | should find acceptable. 


3. Shouldn‘t there be some organized plan for activities at various grade levels so there 
is some logical sequence of experiences from year to year? 





zints 4. Wouldn't it help us if we could see some typical (not exceptional) examples of work 
by children at the grade level at which we teach? 
5. Are there any guiding principles for judging creative work or do we just say “That's [ 
fine” no matter what the children do? 
6. If we as teachers could experiment with some of the materials and techniques children 
use, wouldn’t it help us to meet the problems of children in using materials and learning 
techniques? 
7. How can we relate the art and shop programs at the junior high school level? 
8. Is it true that teachers at upper grade levels need to know more techniques and skills 
themselves to put on a good art program than teachers at the lower grade levels? 
9. How can we correlate art experiences with other classroom activities? 
rs 10. If we encourage children to express their own ideas, how do we grade children in 
ke art? We are required to have a definite grade on their report cards if art is a part 
he of the school program. 
gh 11. How much “self expression” should we have in an art program? 
ily 12. Are there books, magazines and other source materials which we should have in our 
ss library which will be of help to classroom teachers? 
re These questions are typical of those being asked by classroom teachers all over the 
e. 


country. JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is making an effort to present practical answers 
to these problems through its articles and editorials. Of course there are no final 
correct answers but we will continue to seek out teachers who have made progress in 
working out their own solutions. It is not necessary that we always agree = each of 
them. It is important that we know how teachers across the country are meeting such 
problems in their own classrooms. 


Sincerely yours, 
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YEARS OF CRAYOLA LEADERSHIP , 


The first high-quality drawing crayon at a low price, 
CRAYOLA democratized art education— 

now leads in its progressive development. 

For fuller exploration, send for Creative-Craft 
booklet to Dept. JAA. 


Ginney & Smitu (Zo. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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to personality problems 


The abstract designs of lines, curves, dots — what 


do they tell you about a child’s problems? They can be enormously revealing. 





Confined forms, repeatedly hemmed in by encircling lines, suggest a withdrawing, insecurity and 


doubts. In this drawing, nonetheless, there is an attempt to thrust outward, and some strength 
and decision of « 


color which indicates a desire to experiment and change. 
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These forms are scattered and uncentered, very 
much out-going in cnaracter. Such drawings 
are done by the child who is interested most 
of all in what his neighbor may be doing 
There is little attempt to experiment with color 
or to vary the lines. This suggests an uncomp- 
licated personality with rather forceful opin- 
ions, not affected much by nervous tensions 
or emotional upsets. 


By MIRIAM R. HOLLWAY 


Art Supervisor 
Elementary Schools 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Teachers getting acquainted with a new group of 
strange children will find many clues to personality 
and character in a planned experiment with designs 
in water colors. Personalities that project themselves 
in an aggressive manner often show up in strikingly 
timid and insecure patterns, while other children so 
unassuming and shy as to be almost unknown to the 
teacher are apt to be revealed in the most decisive 
and strong patterns. 

An inexperienced classroom teacher can find in this 
type of expression a specific means of study and ana- 
lysis of her group of children. Water colors, used 
freely and without the restriction of trying to make 
something, provide a fast and facile medium for ab- 
stract patterns. The lesson is introduced the first 
time simply as a problem in creating a colorful pat- 
tern; colors are to be chosen at random and the load- 
ed brush is allowed to wander at will over the paper. 
Lines, curves, dots, wavy lines, curlicues, all inter- 
relate on the paper to form a picture of the artist. 
As the first brushful starts across the paper a truly 
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Pale colors and repeated circular forms with 
small nervous lines and dots suggest tensions, 
worry, and lack of decision. This seems to 
indicate immaturity as a key to this person- 
ality. Unlike child on facing page, this child 
is wandering, seeking a direction. He needs 
to find something he can be absolutely sure of. 
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absorbed silence descends on the room and 
in this, more than any other kind of les- 
son, each child becomes fully occupied with 
his own efforts. 

For variations, two or three compositions 
are tried in each art period and even these 
are varied by the use of yellow, pale green, 
pink or blue construction paper. The de- 
signs also can be started with a circle, 
square or triangle. They can begin with 
everyone using a given color; but regard- 
less of the means, the resulting product 
will be a graphic representation of the 
personality of the individual who formed 
it. 

Teachers are not psychiatrists and case 
studies of problem children cannot be made 
through this exercise. Its usefulness lies 
‘in the interpretations the teacher can make 
of those facets of personality that reveal 
themselves so clearly: the nervousness, 1” 
stability, unplanned repetitions, and all 
the obvious signs of insecurity that fairly 
shout from these patterns. On the other 
hand, the orderly, strong and stable _pat- 




















Two patterns are similar in forcefulness, use of solid col- 
ors, interspersed with small dots. Design at top suggests 
an energetic “feet on the ground”, not too imaginative 
child. Design below indicates a lack of coordination, an ex- 
citable and emotionally tense child. It appears to be by 
the kind of a child who can alternate between tears and 
laughter. The solid forms in top drawing indicate a rather 
stolid stubborness and firm opinion, while the form of 


lower drawing is helter-skelter and emotionally immature. 








Yn Gano 





Neatness and order describe this pattern, each 
form in its place with a definite plan to “use 
ill colors.“ it suggests a different and open per- 
onality from drawing on Page 6. This child is 
ecure and unworried, rather staid and competent. 








These two patterns may be regarded as a pair, although 
they are by different children. They have similarities 
in the repetition of lines and colors. Both indicate 
that the children have easy-going personalities, orderly 
and emotionally stable. The absence of fine zig-zag lines 
and circling movements, or circling dots, in such designs 
as these, can be interpreted by the teacher as being 
signs of emotional calmness. 


terns of well adjusted children are just as 
obvious. The classroom clown and the 
rowdy, whose paintings reveal uncertainty 
through small tight networks of thin lines, 
may indicate forcefully enough to an ob- 
servant teacher that the bravado is a very 
thin front. 


In the same way, a child who consistently 
retires to the sidelines may indicate unsus- 
pected strengths that can be recognized and 
used by the teacher. Very real personal- 
emotional problems are often dramatically 
revealed in unmistakable terms in these 
abstract color patterns. They post a dan- 
ger signal that can lead the teacher to take 
positive action to help the child. 


The designs, matted and displayed in 
the room, will give the children a chance 
to discuss the kinds of personalities that 
are revealed. They also provide a normal 
mental health situation for group identifi- 
cation. Fears and uncertainties that are 
common to growing children do not seem 
so confusing to the child who can actually 
see that others of his peers have similar re- 
sponses, and that in the group they can 
talk about all kinds of emotions in an 
atmosphere of friendly exchange, with a 
teacher who is wholeheartedly interested in 
what each is like as a person. @ 
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at things? 
out more on my own? Where did I get most of 


my ideas? Do I look more closely at things around 








MAKES ME FEEL GOOD 


What do students think about art work?) What do me every day? Has my art work made me appre- 
they get out of it? Recently I asked my seventh ciate other people who may see somewhat differ- 

and eighth grade classes to write sincerely, speci- ently? Has my own way of seeing changed in any 

fically, and briefly on such questions as: way? Which were our most successful projects 


this year? Which the least successful? What 


What Have I a better feeling for art? } 5 “ 

Have I learned to value and understand the tools grade should I make in art: 

I work with? Do I help take care of our materials, I explained that the expression of any point of 
the bulletin boards, and the building in general? view or idea was permissible and would have no 
Do I share materials with my table-mates? Have I bearing on their grades. I felt that frank answers 
done my part as a committee member? Which to these questions would help us both. They be- 
materials do I enjoy most? Which least? How came very interested in the test and I believe they 
did I feel about my best piece of work? Will my enjoyed doing it. Here are some of their reactions. 


work in art make a difference in the way I look 
In the way I choose and arrange things 
at home or in my room? 


ave -arne rike 
Have I learned to strike By MARY BRADLEY 


Norwood School 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ELIZABETH EDWARDS 


Art has helped me to understand how other people feel about different things. | have 
learned that if | help others | have helped myself also. 


Everyone has different opinions and we all must remember that. We all get along to- 
gether because we give others frank answers and we work together. 


In working with different mediums | think | did best with paint because | have had more 
experience with paint and | know how to mix the colors to get different shades. 


| was inspired to paint most of my pictures. Sometimes | saw a vision of someone or 
something that | liked and then | painted the picture. | carried out my own ideas, | felt 
that | wanted to give some kind of life to my best pictures. 


Art affects everyone. In decorating a house, art is very necessary. Buying things will 
teach one a little art — the art of choosing colors that blend or relate. Nature has always 
planned how many different shapes, sizes and colors she will use. | have learned to 
appreciate this. 


| think | deserve an E in art. The mobiles have interested me most. The wire sculpture 


has interested me least. The best thing done in our school was the sidewalk show. | en- 
joyed it best of all. 


A piece of art shows love, joy, sorrow, etc. A piece that is not art has no grace or 
beauty whatever. 
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JIMMY DAVIS 


In art | learned to get along with my tellow classmates and to 
like the friends | am working with. 


| think | did my best work with crayons because | like crayons 
and they agree with me. | liked the movie we saw, “The Loon’s 
Necklace”. We made a mask. 


| choose a subject when | see something | like and | enjoy look- 
ing at. Then | want to take it down on a piece of paper so that 
| can keep looking at it. | usually carry out my own ideas be- 
cause | enjoy what | originate. 


| felt very good as | was working on my best piece because | had 
worked very hard on this work, and | had finally succeeded. 


My study of art will make a very big difference in my outside 
life. In choosing things that will agree with other things. In ar- 
ranging furniture that will go with the house and the things and 
the people around it. | will buy things | know will agree with 
the thing | am buying it for. 


| think | have made a satisfactory grade in art. 


The painting that interested me most was the one | did of a Mex- 
ican woman with fruit on her head. | made a rough outline of 
her one night and finished the next morning. The woodwork in- 
terested me least because | did not enjoy it. 

A work of art is something that agrees with the atmosphere around 


it. Something that has quality and good workmanship. A piece 
of work that is good to look at and keep looking at. Something 


you enjoy. 
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CLAIRE PRESCOTT 


Art has helped me to do my part in many things. | have learned to work together 
with my classmates. | have also learned to get along with my class. Before | started 


taking art | was struck with timidity. | was unhappy for a long time because | 
couldn’‘t get along with others. 


| have worked with many different mediums but | think | work best with crayon and 
wire. | enjoy doing these things better than others. 


When | draw | usually draw from imagination. | usually carry out my own ideas. 


When | was working on my best piece of work | didn’t talk and | didn’t want other 
people to bother me by talking. 


My work in art has helped me to know how to arrange the furniture in my home. 
Every month | rearrange my room and put up different pictures. Art has made a big 
difference in my home. 


In selecting things to buy, | don’t believe anybody could love pretty clothes like | do. 
For the last two years | have selected my own clothes and sometimes | buy my mother’s 
things. When | am buying my clothes | always try to find something that will look 
good on me. | don’t want anything that is too babyish or too mature for me. 


Ever since | have been taking art | have tried hard to do my part and cooperate. 
The only thing that didn’t interest me was clay. | never enjoyed clay but | shou!d 
have taken more time with it. 
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CLAIRE 


JACK RICE 


What do | think a work of art is? A work of art is when you put your whole heart into 
a piece of work and you have thought about it and struggled with it. A work of art 
that is not a work of art is when you just draw something and you are not interested 
in it. 

Art has helped me learn to take care of materials, and if | am on a committee, to do 
my part. | don’t talk while someone else is drawing. | take my turn in filling the water 
jar and cleaning it. 


Every time | come to art | want to try out something new like paint, pencil, clay, wire 
and crayon. | think | did best in painting because | stick to anything | start. | looked 
around the room and out of the window to get a good idea. Sometimes | took your 
advice and sometimes | used my own. 


| saw pupils working quietly and | was influenced by them to be quiet too. When | 
was working on my best piece of work | felt very good because | knew it was a good 
piece of work. 





| think | deserve an E in art because | think | have done my work to the best of my 
ability. The thing that interested me most was the mural that Bert Keller, Taki Negas, 
and | made after our trip to Mississippi where we played in the basketball tournament. 


You cannot have a work of art if you talk and do not take your time with it. Thee 
are many ideas if vou only look around you. 
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Early car was one of designs made by junior high boys 


BOYS LIKE | 
TO BUILD 


Creating three-dimensional objects 
in line with their hobbies — that’s one 
way to keep junior high 


boys interested in classroom art. 


Airplanes and cars are popular subjects. Boys are enthusiastic about this kind of work. 
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Objects were made of simple materials, yet many of them worked. Power shovel of cardboard actually operated. 


By BERTHA NEWHOFF,  vorton Junio: 


One window of Purcell’s large department store 
on Lexington, Kentucky’s, Main Street was filled 
with the choice production of students in the 
city’s public school art classes. Nothing in the 
exhibit attracted more attention than the history 
of modern transportation exemplified in card- 
board models made by the boys of Morton Jun- 
ior High School. 


Teaching art to junior high school girls is rela- 
tively easy compared with teaching art to boys. 
Girls accept line and color readily, for they can 
see the usefulness of art principles when applied 
to themselves — in their personal dress and in 
their homes. Except for the few really talented 


boys to whom art is instinctive and who hope to 
make a career of it, the problem is not so simple. 


These teen-aged boys are interested in art only 
as it bears a direct relation to some major ambi- 
tion or to a current hobby. To the majority, art 
is a means to an end rather than an end in itself. 


For that reason, we are always trying to find some 
new means of capturing their interest with pro- 
jects that “make sense” to them. 


Boys of this age like to build, to make things 
in three dimensions rather than in two. In our 
search for a three- (Continued on page 40) 
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Everywhere 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 
Art Teacher 


Northeast Junior High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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With imagination as the starting point, 


good design can be applied to everything that children make. 


With paints and scrap materials students can have 
fun expressing their original and imaginative de 
sign ideas in various useful ways, because design is 
everywhere. It is illustrated in every phase of life 
and nature. It is essential to any work of art fon 
it is, basically, arrangement. 
silk may become an important accessory if an un- 
usual design is skillfully stenciled or painted on 
it. An inexpensive piece of fabric takes on a rich 
appearance when a simple design is applied. 

When planning designs for textiles it is important 
to remember that a textile is flat and that any de- 
sign which tends to violate this flatness is ques- 
tionable. <A feeling of continuity is important be- 
cause a textile by nature is a continuous surface. 
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A small square of 


The final effect should be one of harmony and 
unity. Various textile paints on the market may 
be purchased at a nominal cost. They require 
little or no mixing and may be used for stenciling, 
silk screening, or may be painted directly onto the 
cloth. Tube textile paints are as easy to use as a 
ball point pen and are excellent for making thin 
line designs. 

Imagination is the starting point for creating de- 
sign, whether the artist’s aim is to express an idea, 
an emotion, or to fulfill a practical purpose. “It 
is not the cost of the material that determines the 
value of the result.” (Exploring Art by Kainz and 
Riley). When we work with paper, burlap, wire, 
and similar materials, each student evolves a satis- 


1) Originality is the key. Kansas City students have 
created these imaginative forms from strips of news- 
paper and paste. (2) If emphasis is on good design, 
the cost need not be large. (3) Textile designs were 
made by students at Kansas City’s Northeast Junior 
High School. 


Photographs permission of Kansas City, 


Missouri, Public Schools. 











factory method as he creates and a little thought on 
his part will determine the answers to routine ques- 
tions. As his work progresses he becomes increasingly 
aware of form. Paper mache offers an exciting op- 
portunity to design in three dimensions at a mini- 
mum cost. 


Industry has long been aware that a well designed 
package attracts the attention of potential customers 
and adds to the value of the product. As individuals 
we strive to make our gift packages as attractive as 
possible. There is deep significance in the quotation, 
“The gift without the giver is bare.” The giver may 
give much of himself along with his gift if he spends 
a few moments to add an amusing or decorative de- 
sign on the box which encloses the gift. Students al- 
ways have fun designing discarded paper boxes for 
“special occasion” gifts. ‘They use tempera paint with 
a coating of shellac, plus scraps of gay colored paper 


and glue to work out imaginative designs. This is 





Children may not always be able to af- 
ford expensive gifts but they can give 
something better by designing attractive 
boxes in which to present them. These 
are examples of decorated gift boxes 
from Northeast Junior High School 
pupils. 


an elfective problem in functional design and also 
helps to create an awareness of package design in in- 
dustry. 

Many usable gifts can be made in the classroom at a 
minimum of expense if the emphasis is on good de- 
sign. Place mats are favorites and may be made from 
paper to be used once and thrown away, or from a 
durable fabric. An ordinary bathroom tile makes an 
attractive hot dish pad when it is decorated with a 
suitable design. A tin cup and lamp chimney (pur- 
chased at any hardware store for approximately 25 
cents) makes a hurricane candle holder that enhances 
any picnic table when painted with a gay colored 
design. 

The many and varied phases of design and its appli- 
cation are almost inexhaustible. It is well to remem- 
ber that the fundamental idea which inspires any de- 
sign is of deeper significance to the young art student 
than the design itself. e 
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Long Beach instruction takes into account the fact that details become 
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freedom can still be retained. Contrast five-year-old’s art (bottom 
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Children begin by doing, not by teaching. (1) Pupils get a 
first reaction to handling clay. (2) By the first grade, chil- 
dren can develop color awareness, choosing the right col- 
ored paper and bowl to be part of the arrangement of their 
own clay animal figures. (3) By age nine, the child has 
gained some sense of proportion. 


Hl LONG BEACH 


Schools of rapidly growing Pacific Coast city 











help children grow up in environment of creative art. 


By SHIRLEY POORE 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Long Beach, California, Public Schools 





Growth in art need know no ending. But that beginning! Many 4 3 
significant signposts of when and how have been established. Yet 
as adults we need to remind ourselves often that little children 
begin to acquire the language of visual expression as they acquire ; 
the language of the spoken word. They don’t learn gramman q 
first! 4 


Here in this rapidly growing city by the Pacific Ocean not even 
the emergencies of great expansion have been allowed to defe 

the need for little children to acquire this language. We remind 
ourselves often of the importance of when and how and plan 
accordingly. 
We know that before tools and materials of the artist can be used 
with feeling and purpose they must become familiar and friendly 
elements in the child’s environment. So we begin not even with 
how but with doing itself. The nursery schools give us oppor- 
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(4) A four-year-old paints like this. (5) By 
their sixth year children develop skill through 
a carefully graded and related series of ex- 
periences, to produce such objects as these. 
(6) Puppeteers are creative and skilled within 
a confining medium. (7) Teachers find that 
harbor boats have special interest and encour- 
age observation. (8) A child handicapped by 
lack of hearing begins to learn a new lan- 
guage of communication. (9) Horse provides 
subject that demands observation by young 
artists. 
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tunity to introduce the child of three and four to 
brushes and paint and clay even before he enters 
kindergarten. Here, at this early age, these tools of 
expression are as much a part of the child’s environ- 
ment as building blocks and sand boxes. At first, 
their manipulative use appeals as an interesting way 
of spending time — an entertaining activity and noth- 
ing more. 


We all have recognized this response. Just putting 
paint on paper, just pulling and poking clay is excit- 
ing enough at first. But soon, as kindergarten days 
come and go, there comes a realization that those 
brush strokes can be guided into representation. What 
matters that one day the pattern is called a bridge 
and the next day it is named a house? Or that the 
formless lump of clay one day is said to be a rabbit? 
What to us still is a formless lump of clay, for the 
child has taken on individualized, purposeful mean- 
ing. And the painting, though still without meaning 
to our adult eyes, is sufficiently symbolic to the child 
of five and that’s enough. After all, it’s his painting! 
Through this naming of his creation, however, the 
little child’s revelation means much to us as teachers. 
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Now we can say: “what long ears our rabbit has” and 
we can ask questions about the details of the house. 
Now to acceptance and encouragement must be added 
the responsibility of guided observation. We have 
come to the signpost we must follow throughout these 
elementary years. 

The question, “how do you draw a boy or girl?” is 
not asked by the primary child. Sufficient to him is 
the symbol he has created. As discrimination in- 
creases, however, that question indicates the child’s 
readiness for guided observation. Not a drawing on 
the board for an answer but observation, observation, 
and more observation. The playground offers a good 
opportunity. Action and grouping there eliminate 
attention to detail. Clarifying mental images of pro- 
portion and details, however, remains an important 
part of the job. So dramatic play and posing and 
first expressing with one’s own body what one is try- 
ing to draw all have their place in this growing-up 
process. 

Yet we need not lose the freedom of the little child's 
expression. We still can encourage that effectiveness 
which we see in the earlier representations. No need 
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\10) Observation continues in junior high and progress takes 
place through continuaticn of methods used in elementary 
school. (11) Junior high pupils can bring humor into their 
creations. (12) And imagination combining with paper mache 
gives more humorous expression. 


(13) Creative painting is 
also based upon observation. (14 


he 11-year-old has his 


i 
interest in drawing directed to color and to action. 


for the intervention of the stick man. One of the class 
whose gay sweater or shirt stands out in contrast to 
pants or Levis (or skirt) is quite willing to be “eye- 
measured” for proportions. Crayolas are used for 
quick sketches — “as big as the paper” (which differs 
in size from time to time). The brush supersedes the 
crayon as a means of more quickly registering those 
spots of color. Thus we progress in our “drawing” a 
boy or girl from total impression to telling details. Let 
them put down the bones in later years! Animals, 
trees, all the details of the world can become a part 


of the child’s equipment trough this natural growth. 
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Using this approach to drawing in the upper grades 
with emphasis upon experience and observation rather 
than skill helps to retain the expressive quality felt in 
younger children’s work even while more skill of rep- 
resentation is realized. It also releases the adult from 
belief in the old stereotype that creativity decreases 
during these years. A greater responsiveness to the 
world of detail marks these years, yes, but wiat lively 
imagination, too, when no pressure of adult desires 
for slavish reproduction is forced upon the: growing 
child! 

As elsewhere, one of our objectives in Long Beach is 
to soften the shock of change from the one-room one- 
teacher arrangement experienced through the first 
six years of school to the more specialized room situa 
tion the seventh year child will meet. Pride in “going 
to high school” does not overcome the child’s feeling 
of confusion and being lost. Shock can nullify for a 
time the Jearning capabilities. (Continued on page 45) 

















“OF THE SEA” 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES] 
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This large and very handsome clay vase was produced by the 
well-known American artist, Viktor Schreckengost. It is called 
“Of the Sea” and was exhibited last May in the famous May 
Show sponsored each year by the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
It had a prominent place at the entrance to the gallery of oil 
paintings where it was kept full of flowering fruit boughs. 


Mr. Schreckengost is perhaps best known for his original 
“hewn clay” technique in which he takes a great hunk of clay 
and hollows it out instead of building up the form from the 
base. In the case of such a tall piece as this, however, he has 
built up the form much as is done in making a bow] by the coil 
method. 


The striking dark and light pattern of the fish on the side of 
the vase is very simply designed. The oval forms of the fish 
seem to repeat the oval shape of the vase itself. No attempt 
was made to suggest particular kinds of fish but rather the idea 
of many fish of different sizes, some light, some dark. Most of 
the smaller fish are flat in their treatment, but the artist has 
made the more prominent ones stand out by the addition of 
delightful decorative patterns. 


Viktor Schreckengost was born in Sebring, Ohio, in 1906. He 
was graduated from the Cleveland Institute of Art, of which 
he is now head of the department of design. He is a most 
versatile artist, painting brilliant watercolors as well as doing 
ceramics. His paintings have won many prizes as have his 
ceramic sculpture and pottery. 


OF THE SEA 

is reproduced through 

the courtesy of 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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ALL GHILDREN 
NEED ART 


What about exceptional children? 
There are five million and very few are getting 


the special help they need. 


By ARNE W. RANDALL 


U.S. Specialist in Fine Arts 
Office of Education 


| 
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“Art is for all children — the handicapped as well 
as the normal. Schools that provide art experiences 
for everyone realize the basic needs of all children.” 
Some art educators maintain that a large per cent 
of normal children as well as the exceptional have 
very few opportunities to participate in art activities, 
particularly above the primary grades. Of those 
children whose curriculum does include art, fre- 
quently the experiences are such that creative ex- 
pression is held at a minimum. 

All children are exceptional in some manner or 
under certain conditions and every effort should be 
made to provide them with broad, rich, and creative 
experiences in all of the arts. However, some child- 
ren vary in their physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics to such an extent that they may be 
recognized as “exceptional children.” 
should become sensitive ol 
learn how to deal with them. 


Art educators 
differences and 
Most adults are aware 


these 


to some degree of the problems of adjustment created 
by handicapping conditions but few recognize the 





1Crawtford, Ruth, et al. “Art for the Exceptional 
Child.” The National Elementary Principal, Page 25. 
April, 1951. 
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value of art in relation to all children and how the 
arts can contribute to the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social growth of deviating children. 


Statistics have been prepared indicating the inci- 
dence of various types of exceptional children.? But 
statistics do not tell the whole story. There are 
very few who are in perfect health or who are com- 
pletely happy at all times. Their physical ailments 
may vary from minor intestinal disturbances to ‘ 
complete and permanent physical disabilities. Jim- 
my may be affected emotionally, mentally, or socially 
by a broken home situation. Even if his father is 
temporarily unemployed, this economic stress in the 
home may cause emotional conflict or frustration to 
the entire family. Oftentimes classroom or play- 
ground irregularities may upset the morale of a 
child. Or perhaps a member of the family may be 
sick. Regardless of the cause a period of stress may 
injure the child emotionally even though it may 
not seem to affect him physically. Unless the teach- 
er is alert, he will have no way of detecting these 


Leaflet #74, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, D. C. 


(1) Scribbles can be fun — as well as help to 
improve damaged muscles. (2) Gifted children 
need the benefits of broad art experiences. 
(3) The arts can have health and recreational 
values when performed under the proper direc- 
tion of a physician and art teacher. 














Get More Information Here 


International Council for oe Children, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. 

American Foundation for the Bind, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

American eres Society, 817 - 14th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C 

— bBo ‘Assoc iation for the Deaf, Volta Bureau, 1537 
ssth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

National —-yr for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, New York. 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York 

National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York 

American Heart Assoc iation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 

National Epilepsy League, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago 

6, Illinois. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, c/o Dr. George 
A. Kopp, Secretary-Treasurer, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 

American Association for Gifted Children, Inc., 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York 3, New York. 

American Association on Mental Deficiency, P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 

National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 

National Probation Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York 


Books and Periodicals Dealing with the Education of Ex- 

ceptional Children 

Baker, Harry J., Ph.D., Introduction to Exceptional Chil- 

dren. The Macmillan Company, 1944, 496 

Frampton and Rowell. Education of the Handicapped. Vol- 
umes land Il. World Book Company, 1938. 

Garrison, Karl C. The Psychology of Exceptional Children. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1950. 517 p. 
(Rev. Ed.) 

State Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children, by 
Elise H. Martens, ef al. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing — 1949. 61 p. (Office of Education Bulletin 
1949, No. 2. 

Martens, Elise H.; Rettig, Philip S.; ef al. Opportunities 
for the Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children. 
Chicago, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Inc., 1949. 99 p. 

National Society for the Study of Education. The Educa- 

tion of Exceptional Children. Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part II. 
Chicago, The Society, 1950. 350 p 

Stern, Edith M. The Seedtemmard Child: A Guide for Par- 
ents. New York, A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1950. 177 p. 

Exceptional Children, The International Council for Ex- 

ceptional Children, 1201 - 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Journal of Mental Deficiency, The American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, Publishing Office — 732 Broadway, Al- 
bany, New York; Business Office — P. O. 96, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. 

The Crippled Child, The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, The American 
Speech and Hearing Society, 321 Illini Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The New Outlook For the Blind, American Foundation for 

ve areas Inc., 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, New 
or 

Sight Saving Review. The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
for 

The Nervous Child, anes Care Publications, 30 West 58th 
Street New York, New York. 

Volta Review, Volta Speech Assoc iation for the Deaf, 1537 
35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Sources of General Information on Radio and Television 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Chief, Information and Advisory Services: 
Mildred L. Bachelder. 

Association for Education by Radio, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. President: George Jennings. 

Joint Commission on Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Lowell Institute’ Coope rative Broadcasting Council, 28 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Director: Parker 
Wheatley. 

National Association of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N. 
Washington 6, D. C. Director of Public Relations and Edu. 
oe: Robert Ra mage wa : 

ationa ssociation of Educational Broadcasters. esi- 
dent: Richard B. Hull, Station WOI, Ames, Iowa; Roce 
Secretary: M. S. Novik, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 60 5 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 7 ? 
National Education Association, 1201 - 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Director of Publicity : Belmont Farley. 











early symptoms that may cause deviations. In study- 
ing the art habits of children any deviation from nor- 
mal experiences may be a clue to an emotional or 
social breakdown that could be developing. 


“The term ‘exceptional’ is adopted . . . to apply to 
those who deviate from the average, and includes the 
various types of physically handicapped,* the socially 
handicapped and emotionally disturbed, the mentally 
handicapped and the mentally gifted. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that in the United States there are 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 children of school 
age who are so exceptional as to need some special ad- 
justment in their school programs. Only about 10 to 
15 per cent of the number of exceptional children es- 
timated to be in need of special education are receiv- 
ing the attention they should.”’* 


Most teachers are anxious to contribute to the 
growth and development of exceptional boys and girls 
but they may be at a loss to know what course to pur- 
sue. First, the teacher may not be able to do anything 
because of personal fears due to many reasons; second, 
he may not recognize the condition of the child; or 
third, in his zeal, he may become over-solicitous and 
do the wrong thing. In spite of a crowded teaching 
schedule or “too many youngsters,” a teacher who is 
properly oriented can contribute considerably to the 
children’s well being, even under the most adverse 
teaching conditions. Some of the best art programs 
have been provided by teachers utilizing the every day 
waste and scrap materials which have been discarded 
in the home. 


Who are the exceptional children? What are their 
specific needs and how can the art teacher assist them? 


It is estimated that about one and one-half per cent 
of all school children have serious speech defects. A 
child who is handicapped in oral communication is 
seriously retarded in every human activity because 
speech disorders are in themselves genuine barriers to 
learning, to personality development, and to social 
adjustment. Frequently, speech difficulties are neither 
understood nor sympathetically handled. Art exper- 
iences can be used advantageously in the development 
of adequate speech habits. Often puppets can be 
used as a corrective measure to help the child get the 
most out of his oral expression. A child will fre- 
quently project himself through an ‘yanimate object 
where he will hesitate speaking himself. Where 
speech correction specialists are made available to 
children with defective speech the art teacher can con- 
tribute to their program, especially if a coordinated 
relationship is maintained between the specialist and 
the art instructor. 

We should realize that in our current school popu- 
lation one in five thousand is blind, but, according 


3Physically handicapped are: crippled by such 
conditions as infantile paraly sis, cerebral palsy, or 
accident; blind or partially seeing; deaf or hard-of- 
hearing; cariopathic; speech defect; or handicapped 
by health conditions, such as epilepsy, diabetes, 
tuberculosis, or malnutrition. 


4Mackie, Romaine, Specialist for Physically Han- 
dicapped, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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to estimates, 12 per cent of our elementary school 
children have defective vision. Only a small propor- 
tion of these students receive special school or class 
placement or other specialized educational services, 
yet they are handicapped in a sufficient degree to 
warrant special consideration by the teacher in his 
planning. 

With these children, the need for eye-hand coordi- 
nation has been recognized as a valuable asset in 
achieving normalcy. Through art, a teacher may find 
a way of helping a child attain this needed expression. 
Clay has been found invaluable because of its three- 
dimensional qualities. Ways of enriching the lives of 
the blind and partially-seeing through art education 
should be studied in order that these children can en- 
joy the benefits derived from creative experiences. 
The crafts can be particularly significant in achieving 
this end. 

The U. S. Office of Education® has estimated that one 
per cent of all school children are handicapped by 
crippling conditions. This would mean that some 
300,000 school children may be described as ortho- 
pedically disabled. Many of these pupils remain in 
the regular grades of our schools but at least a fifth 
of this number need special school provisions. But 
whether or not the crippled child is in a special school 
or class it has been recognized that instruction in the 
arts, approved by a physician, can contribute much 
to corrective treatment. 

Children who develop heart disease or who have rheu- 
matic fever are, as a rule, confronted with restricted 





5Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Chapter V, 1947-1948, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
Dm ¢€. 
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Potentials of radio and television as a 
home instructional medium are gaining 
importance. The homebound child can 
benefit tremendously by educational 
television broadcasts. 


physical activities for varying lengths of time. Music, 
dramatics, art expressed with appropriate hand and 
leg movements can be satisfying and invaluable re- 
leases for emotional expression. 

Needless to say, a child anywhere might become a 
victim of an accident or beset by an affliction that 
would confine him to his home or a hospital for long 
periods of time. Most teachers sense a personal re- 
sponsibility for the continued progress of their pupils. 
Whether or not a teacher would ever expect to teach 
in a hospital or home study program, he should be- 
come aware ol the need of providing a broad curricu- 
lum for the youngsters at all times. A child at home 
or in a hospital away from his peers is a troubled child. 
He quickly loses his sense of belonging, for the entire 
atmosphere in which he lives is not normal. Happy 
experiences in all of the arts may help speed recovery. 
The art teacher should be able to advise parents, home 
study teachers, hospital attendants, and_ therapists 
as to the most applicable art philosophy and the most 
suitable materials for the specific needs of a child 
not able to go to school. A great deal of coordinated 
study is necessary to determine the most suitable ma- 
terials and equipment for these children. 

Individual differences in the intelligence of children 
have been studied by scientific methods for many 
years. The interpretation of intelligence test results 
and their meaning for educational programs have 
been the cause for considerable difference of opinions. 
At times a child may be called mentally handicapped, 
even to a serious extent, and still have enough social 
and vocational competence to get along in the world 
fairly well. Furthermore, it has also been found that 
the so-called mentally handi- (Continued on Page 45) 


















A SIX YEAR OLDS 








“ONE MAN SHOW" 


How did the teacher help talented Barbara? Simply by leaving 


her alone and praising her as much as possible. 


By EVA RUDE 


First Grade Teacher 


Tuolumne, Calif., Public Schools 


While clearing out what appeared to be a cluttered desk one day, I came upon 
some drawings which seemed to me the work of a gifted child. It was about 
two weeks after school had begun. Barbara had made pictures on practically 
every piece of paper she could find and had stuffed them in her desk. It didn’t 
occur to her that anyone else would like to see them. When the children and 
I showed that we were interested in her work she began bringing them to me 
in her shy, hesitant way. 

Thereafter she drew and painted almost every moment that was available. 
She drew her mother frying eggs, children swimming in the town pool. She 
pictured in detail the goods displayed in grocery and department stores. But 
she had still another and wider source to draw upon — her unlimited imagina- 
tion. After attending a Sunday School class, the following morning she made 
a picture of Jesus in the starry skies. Stories, movies, and television fed her 
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Barbara writes her own commentary 1) “Il saw 
this on television last night. The lady had a 


real party dress on.” (2) “My mother is wash- 
ng clothes. My sister is helping her and | am 
hanging them out.” (3) “This is Jesus. He is 


up in the sky. And it is night.” (4) “I saw the 
circus on television.” (5) “The girl is taking her 
funny dog out for a walk.” 
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6) “Susie’s birthday party.” (Susie is an imaginary 
friend with whom Barbara likes to play, and whom 
she pictures in her drawings.) (7) Drawing was made 
after Barbara had attended a local fashion show. The 
two children at left are waiting to display their cos- 
tumes. (8) Barbara made a folder to hold her valen- 
tines and put this design on the cover. “The bandits 
are holding up the cowboy.” 














imagination. The story of Cinderella seemed to fas- 
cinate her for she made many illustrations of it. 
It is significant to note that up to the present time 
she feels perfectly able to express on paper any idea 
that is formed in her own mind. But if anyone 
suggests a picture which is not her idea she is at a 
loss. Once I suggested that she draw the children 
playing on the school grounds. After much sketch- 
ing and erasing she showed me her smudged paper 
saying, “I can’t draw your picture.” Another time 
when the class was doing free-hand paper cutting 
she became confused and occupied herself with cutting 
scraps. 

How, then, did I help her in developing this creat- 
ive ability? The answer is — by leaving her alone. 





Aside trom providing materials, time, and praise, 
I did not try to teach her art. Frankly, I wouldn't 
know how. She has a wealth of ideas and needs only 
an opportunity to express them. Before learning not 
to interfere, however, I made several mistakes. | 
found that holding her to a classroom schedule handi- 
capped her creative mood. If she were asked to leave 
her drawings at recess time it threw her out of the 
mood to finish them after recess. Then, too, she did 
not like to work with clay. Somehow she couldn’t 
express ideas in the third dimension. When she was 
given some home-made clay, which is easy to manipu- 
late, she made line drawings with it instead of three 
dimensional objects as the others did. 


At first she took little interest in number work or 
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in reading and other skills. Once she handed me 
a number paper with an attractive border design — 
but no numbers! It was then that we hit upon a 
happy solution. She was permitted to decorate her 
number papers in any way she wished after the num- 
bers had been written, and in like manner she could 
decorate the other required work. It was gratifying 
to observe that having this freedom to express her 
artistic urge she had no difficulty in learning funda- 
mentals and became a good reader. 

On the playground Barbara remains shyly aloof. Her 
happiest moments seem to be the time that she is 
absorbed in drawing. Having a sensitive nature she 
is made miserable by the slightest criticism and joy- 
ful by a word of praise. 
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At one time the children relied upon Barbara’s talent 
for a source of amusement. They asked her to draw 
their individual pictures. Whereupon she drew a 
figure of a boy or a girl whose clothing resembled the 
model’s. She then gave each one his “portrait” to 
take home. This little service to the group gave her 
much pleasure. The children, in turn, expressed a 
certain fondness for her. 


What bearing has this child’s talent had upon the 
others? For one thing there has been a.definite tend- 
ency through the year for every individual to express 
his own experiences or ideas. 


Blessed, indeed, is this six-year-old whose art talent 
is a constant source of satisfaction and joy. ¢ 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 

music stories, folk 
singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas. 


rial, 


pre-band, 
dances, 


choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


music 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 





Boys Like to Build 


(Continued from Page 17) 


dimensional project we hit upon 
cardboard sculpture. 

Many of the boys had bought mod- 
el plane kits and constructed the 
planes. Why couldn't they design 
and make their own models with 
The boys’ inter- 
est flared into enthusiasm. 


school materials? 


More Fun Than Kits 


The classes began to discuss planes, 
everything from Jennies to jets and 
to theoretical planes of the future. 
They went back as far as Icarus and 
his wax-held wings, and to Leonar- 
do DaVinci and his glider. They 
wanted to know what the Wrights’ 
Kitty Hawk plane and the Spirit of 
St. Louis looked like. Then re- 
search began in earnest. The en- 
cyclopedias and books on aviation 
in the school and public libraries 
were eagerly consulted. 

Because of interest or greater 
knowledge, some of the boys prefer- 
red automobiles to planes. These 
decided to study cars. Some plan- 
ned to build trucks or tractors. One, 
whose father was a contractor, chose 
to make a steam shovel. 


Before he made even preliminary 
sketches each boy made a thorough 
study of the vehicle he expected to 
make, both from pictures and read- 
ing matter. With this background 
knowledge, and a picture from a 
book or magazine as a guide, each 
boy started work, drafting a com- 
plete side view of his model to 
scale on a large sheet of heavy 
paper. 

The success of the completed model 
depended largely on the proficiency 
with which this side view was done. 
Side, in this connection, really 
means half; half of the model from 
top to bottom and front to back. 
In a panel truck, for example, this 
side view consists of half of the 
hood, half of the base, half of the 
wheels as well as what is generally 
thought of as the side. Each boy 
had to see this side in the round 
and then draw it flat. 


When, after a number of tries in 
most cases, this side view was per- 
fected to the boy’s satisfaction, he 





made another exactly like it. Next, 
these two identical pattern pieces 
were joined with Scotch tape and 
laid flat on a large piece of card- 
board. Then the cardboard was 
scored around the outline and on 
such details of the pattern as doors 
and windows. 


The boys were shown how to bend 
the cardboard into three dimen- 
sional shapes without breaking it. 
This rounding or sculpturing takes 
care, concentration and patience. 
Gradually the cardboard is worked 
into shape, little by little, gently 
because of the nature of the ma- 
terial. Masking tape and Scotch 
tape were both used to hold the 
edges together when the model was 
shaped and made three dimension- 
al. 

In some models windows were cut 
and the openings filled with cello- 
phane. Spools were used for wheels 
with dowels to hold them together. 
String was used to simulate metal 
in some models, wire in others. 
When the models were ready they 
were painted with showcard colors. 
Some of the models work. Among 
these was the steam shovel. Most 
of the cars were maneuverable. 


Models of the Future 


Not-all of the models were of exist- 
ing transport. One boy used hi 
imagination to make a car of the 
future, a bat car suited to an era of 
supersonic planes and space ships. 
Pride in craftsmanship was very evi- 
dent. When the first attempt was 
less successful than visualized, the 
young craftsmen wanted to do the 
work over to make a second model 
better than the first. Though the 
project proportion and 
structural design, its greatest worth 
was in giving sense of a job well 
done. 


taught 


Visitors to the exhibit praised the 


boys’ work, marveled at the exact- 


ness of detail in these scale replicas 
and the ability of tiny parts in some 
models to work. Gratifying though 
such praise was, the boys did not 
need it to convince them they had 
done well. Each had enjoyed every 
part of the work. All had discov- 
ered that it is more fun to make 
than to buy a model of transport. ¢ 
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ONE-STOP SHOPPING 


Free and Inexpensive 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (%&) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 46. No. 234. 


CERAMICS 


Handbook, “Seramo Modeling Clay”. Favor, 
Ruhl & Co., Inc., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 
257. 


CLAY MODELING 


% Booklet, “Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays”. Send 25 cents to Edu- 
cational Department JA, American Art Clay 
Company, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. See 
Shop Talk. ; 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Creative-Craft Booklet. Binney & Smith Co., 
Dept. JAA, 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Adv. on page 4. No. 263. 


Catalog. Kit Kraft, 7373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 209. 


%& Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 50. 


List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 50. No. 210. 


Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-M Tele- 
graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 50. No. 212. 


Booklet. O-P Craft Co., Inc., Dept. JA, San- 
dusky, Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 261. 


¥% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Leisurecrafts, 
Dept. J-12, 907 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Adv. on page 49. 


Ilustrated Price List. Gemexco, Inc., 2 Colum- 


bus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 264. 
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LEATHER 


Catalog, “Everything for Leathercraft’. Tan- 
art Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 50. No. 221. 


Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2602, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 225. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 222. 


METALS 


“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals”, 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, III. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 213. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
40. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Illustrated Pamphlet and price list on the use 
of casein. M. Grumbacher, Dept. JA, 460 
West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. See 
Shop Talk. No. 260. 


Water Color Folder. The American Crayon 
Company, Dept. J-29, Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. 
on back cover. No. 262. 


“Adventure in Color’, book on fingerprinting, 
and new catalog of Milton Bradley mater- 
ials. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass . Adv. on page 2. No. 201. 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shelicraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 49. No. 224. 


STAMPED LINENS 


Catalog. Merribee Art Embroilery Co., Dept. 
102, 22 W. 21st., New York 10, N.Y. Adv. 
on page 50. No. 237. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


Children Paint Their World, A color slide series. 
Produced by Art Council Aids, P. O. 
Box 641, Beverly Hills, California, 
1952. 
A rather remarkable set of slides of children’s paint- 
ings has been produced by the Art Council Aids, 
Beverly Hills, California. The work reproduced 
comes from a seventh grade class in a Los Angeles 
public school. The set is interesting in the way it 
has been composed to show the variety of personal- 
ities within a class group. Within the class there 
are many racial groups represented. The children 
come of families who are of low and low-middle 
income groups. Many are families of migrant 
workers. 
The expression of this group of children reflects 
the unsettled conditions they often have at home. 
Some of them have painted revealing pictures of 
their neighborhoods, family activities and particu- 
lar events. There are those who have painted flow- 
ers and imaginative forms as though they were 
constructing a new world for themselves through 
their art. The flamboyant use of color and forms 
indicates a very sympathetic and wise art teacher. 
In one or two there is a sophistication that seems 
out of character for students of this particular age 
level. Movies, magazines or TV might have caused 
this in a group of students with greater advantages. 
The careful delineation of shapes and details has 
an architectural stiffness in some of the paintings 
shown in these slides. When one remembers the 
racial and economic backgrounds of the students 
and the characteristics of the art of the student at 
seventh grade level, this will not be unexpected. 
The patterns, textures, color and spatial relation- 
ships, apparently unconciously achieved by these 
students, draw one’s attention away from ta 
ness of some of these paintings. 


The editors of Children Paint Their World have 
included several pictures showing the children and 
the neighborhood shown in the painting. This set 
of slides of children’s paintings is one of the bette: 
collections to become available to art educators in 
recent years. The color is good. 


Craft Adventures For Children. -Gretchen Grimm 
and Catherine Skeels, Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1952, $2.00. 





IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Teachers who collect source books on crafts will 
find Craft Adventures For Children has attempted 
to steer the reader toward a creative approach to 
crafts. After the rash of “how-to-do-it’” craft books 
in recent years, it is refreshing to note a trend away 
from books that contain patterns and hackneyed 
craft material. Too few books on art for childien 
suggest that crafts grow out of experimenting and 
discovering the possibilities of a great variety of 
materials. This writer has been watching for an 
author of a craft book to use the approach to three- 
dimensional art experiences suggested so well by 
Victor D’Amico in his Creative Teaching in Art 
(1943). Miss Grimm and Miss Skeels, while prom- 
ising no new materials or processes for experimenta- 
tion, encourage the parent and teacher to let the 
child solve his problems in an individual and re- 
sourceful way. 

The authors lean too heavily on the idea that crafts 
appeal because they are fun. Underlying their 
premise, nevertheless, is the idea that crafts have 
more meaning when they fit the needs and inter- 
ests of children. ‘That is a good premise if the 
need is one that is in line with the developmental 
tasks of the child concerned. Crafts often assume 
an artificial position in children’s art experiences 
because they are isolated by techniques, extraneous 
stimulation and an established or preconceived 
idea of what the product should be. 


Craft Adventures For Children describes what the 
authors have tried out. None of the craft tech- 
niques they include are new (linoleum block 
printing, spatterwork, masks, marbelized paper, 
paper sculpture and tie dyeing). Within the con- 
fines of the techniques and materials the authors 
have shown, there is a spirit of adventure for the 
uninitiated parent or teacher. 


Art Education And The Quality of Human Action. 
A Digest of the 10th Annual Confer- 
ence, Committee on Art Education, 
published by Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
1952, $1.00. 

Some of the valuable materials on art education 

are centered on the “thing” or process basis while 

others are at the “idea” level. Art Education and 
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the Quality of Human Action con- 
tains a report on the ideas pro- 
jected at the 10th annual confer- 
ence of the Committee on Art Edu- 
cation of the Museum of Modern 
Art. Such participants as Harold 
Taylor, president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, Earl Kelly, Wayne 
University, Nelson Rockefeller, S. 
I. Hayakawa and others made some 
pretty provocative statements. 
Coupled with the statements of 
these men are the reports from var- 
ious educators around the United 
States describing the ways in which 
they were working in art education. 
The concern with human quality 
in creative experience by these writ- 
ers is shown in this statement: 
“There is no general child. There 
are only particular children. We 
come to know them through the 
life of the classroom community, 
through what they think and say, 
through what they do and make. 
The art of a child is a glimpse into 
the child himself, his way of work- 
ing, his joy in realizing himself. 
This is focused upon human qual- 
ity in the creative experience. 
“The 19th century ‘drawing les- 
son’ resulted in a pattern of same- 
ness in the student’s work. He 
conformed to the teacher’s ideas, 
and was judged by superimposed 
standards. The revolt from this 
kind of ‘art education’ and the em- 
phasis upon individual expression 
has sometimes led the teacher to 
deny any guidance, and to abandon 
the child in the effort to give him 
freedom. 

“The creative classroom needs an 
active and creative teacher who as- 
sumes responsible leadership. The 
teacher must provide an atmo- 
sphere of possibility—a confidence 
that understanding assistance is 
available.” ¢ 





GRADUATE WORK 


Illinois’ Institute of Design has a 
new graduate program leading to 
an M.S. degree in Art Education. 
The program offers the most ad- 
vanced techniques for the training 
of students at all age levels in art 
and design. For further informa- 
tion address the Director, Institute 
of Design, 632 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. e 
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Long Beach 


(Continued from Page 29) 


The “art teacher’ as such is met 
for the first time, and for the first 
time the 11-year-old finds himself 
in a room equipped for this specific 
activity. This past year, one of the 
teachers of the seventh year pupils, 
finding that her group seemed es- 
pecially restless and indifferent to 
the opportunities for individual de- 
velopment in art, encouraged very 
large group paintings resembling 
the familiar “mural” so often made 
in our elementary schools in con- 
nection with the social studies. This 
activity had familiar aspects. Here 
was the magic bridge from known 
to unknown. A happy, very busy, 
very responsible group of 11- and 
12-year-olds carried on in groups of 
three or four and soon made the 
transition to more individualized 
responsibilities. 

The challenge of materials, humor- 
ous suggestions, and social needs 
can keep alive the inventiveness of 
these 11- and 12-year-olds. To aid 
in this all-important achievement, 
we invoke the powers of a world of 
fantasy and make it possible for 
them to create with paste and paper 
strips over foundation lumps of 
paper such animals and humans as 
were never met in the world of 
reality. Since satisfaction in these 
creative expressions is very impor- 
tant to the end result, it is good to 
see groups of these amazingly hum- 
orous creatures appearing in our 
most dignified supervisors’ and ad- 
ministrators’ offices. In the end 
even that child who looked most 
askance at his handiwork is con- 
vinced of its acceptability. 


While we hold that art experience 
is for all boys and girls, we are 
happy over its contribution to the 
developmental experiences of those 
who start life with a handicap. The 
hard of hearing and the totally deaf 
child have found a releasing lang- 
uage of expression in paint and 
clay, chalk and crayon. The pos- 
sibility of release through the vis- 
ual language, while struggling to 
acquire the use of the verbal lang- 
uage, can easily be appreciated. The 
skill of the teachers who travel their 
harder road with them reveals it- 
self in this use of art as a means of 


smoothing the way of life some- 
what. 

Throughout the elementary grades, 
the librarians have offered greatly 
appreciated cooperation in drawing 
art experience into an ever-widen- 
ing world of realization. Crayon 
illustrations accepted as “book re- 
ports” from the youngest readers 
tie two fine types of experience to- 
gether — reading and expression of 
one’s own thoughts so that others 
can share one’s reaction. 


There are other ways that our li- 
braries offer opportunity for an ex- 
tended art experience. Though a 
heavy building program has forced 
us to cut many corners, all element- 
ary school libraries have well-plan- 
ned display cases. In these the li- 
brarians keep well-arranged exhib- 
its of objects and textiles, grouped 
together by the central art and 
audio-visual offices, under intrigu- 
ing or at least descriptive titles. 


“The Horse Show,” a great favorite 
with children of all ages, is a col- 
lection of ceramics from many 
lands. “Our Farm Friends,” pouter 
pigeons, lambs, a duck, and rabbits, 
look out sometimes from these cases 
and call attention to the possibili- 
ties for imaginative, interpretive 
form suggested by the humble crea- 
tures about us. “Nora Goes to 
Market” or Jean Manley’s “Skaters” 
may take the limelight at another 
time. How welcome to the art 
supervisors and to the classroom 
teachers is this quiet but effective 
cooperation from librarians. 


PTA Cooperation 


So, too, is the interest and growing 
understanding of child art on the 
part of parents a source of satisfac- 
tion. Contact with them through 
the Parent Teacher Association of 
every elementary school has given 
us Opportunity to come to a mutual 
understanding. Seldom need we 
fear the wrong reception at home 
of a child’s expression proudly dis- 
played. 

Thus, because of a sympathetic ad- 
ministration, cooperation within 
the teaching staff and a growing 
community understanding concern- 
ing child art, we can daily demon- 
strate the rightful place of expres- 
sion through the visual language in 
the development of the whole 
child. e 
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THE JUDY COMPANY has several new items 
which will be of interest to teachers who like to 
add odd items to their scrap boxes for experimen- 
tal art work. For instance, they have rawhide 
laces in 18” and 36” lengths which sell for approxi- 
mately $.50 a dozen. Buckskin scraps come in 
various shapes and sizes, mostly small of course, 
and sell at $.75 per Ib. in single pound lots and 
$.60 per Ib. when purchased in 5 Ib. lots. A cur- 
ious and unusual item is the mahogany angles 
which come in three-foot lengths. Structurally 
they lend themselves to many uses and will provide 
a fine stimulant to those upper grade boys and 
girls who are looking for something new to experi- 
ment with, THE JUDY COMPANY is interest- 
ed in stocking more ol these raw materials for class- 
room teachers who are interested in a creative 
approach to art activities. So be sure to try these 
first offerings. Just write THE JUDY COMPANY, 
Dept. JA, 310 North Second Street, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


ALUMINUM AND COPPER 

Been looking for a good source for thin (36 gauge) 
tooling aluminum and tooling copper? 10 ft. rolls 
of tooling aluminum, 12” wide, are available at 
$1.50. 5 ft. rolls (12% wide) of tooling copper are 
$2.25. Also a complete line of circles and rectan- 
gular shapes in soft aluminum suitable for making 
trays, coasters, plates, etc. are available from HUB- 
BELL METALS INC., Dept. JA, Box 447, 2817 
Laclede Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


FIXATIVE SPRAY 

SPRAYWAY is a new plastic spray which instantly 
protects all types of art work: pastels, pencil draw- 
ings, crayon, charcoal, watercolors, and _photo- 
graphs. SPRAYWAY PLASTIC SPRAY is a new 
type of fixative. Just press the rubber tip and you 
have an easily controlled spray providing crystal- 
clear, crack-proof coating which protects art work 
from smudge, smear, grease and moisture. A 12 
oz. can costs only $1.39 and is available from 
\(MERICAN CAMERA & PHOTO SUPPLY, Dept. 
JA, 66 FE. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





CLAY MODELING BOOKLET 

You are already familiar with the many clay prod- 
ucts put out by THE AMERICAN ART CLAY 
COMPANY. Now they have issued a new 16-page 
booklet entitled, “Modeling with Permoplast and 
Amaco Craft Clays.” Simple instructions are giv- 
en on the different hand methods of modeling. 
Send $.25 for your copy to Educational Department 
JA, American Art Clay Company, Indianapolis 24, 
Indiana. 


CLAY WORK FIRED BY MAIL 

If you do not have facilities for firing clay work 
in your school, you'll be interested in the new idea 
sponsored by the NORTH STATE KILNS CO. 
who produce KIDDIE-TILE. The KIDDIE-TILE 
kit contains one unglazed tile, six inches square, 
and six special ceramic type pencils in brown, 
black, red, yellow, blue and green. After your 
children have completed their decoration on the 
tile with the colored pencils, the tile is wrapped 
carefully in waxed paper and placed in the mail- 
ing carton in which it came. Mail to NORTH 
STATE KILNS for processing in their kilns. After 
firing it is mailed back to you, complete with cork 
backing and hanger attached. The minimum or- 
der is 12 kits or more priced at $1.00 per kit. 
NORTH STATE KILNS, Dept. JA, Box 5641, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CASEIN PAINT 

Perhaps the biggest single contribution to the field 
of painting in the past ten years has been the de- 
velopment of CASEIN paint. Only recently, how- 
ever, has its potentialities at the upper grade 
junior and senior high school levels been realized. 
Here is a medium that has speed, versatility and 
economy. It may be used as watercolor, gouache 
and tempera, oil paint, and for your airbrush. M. 
GRU MBACHER has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of casein paint. GRUMBACHER colors dry 
rapidly on the painting, a quality that permits the 
young artist to finish his work in a short span of 
time. They dry with a velvet-mat finish which 
may be changed to a glossy one that resembles oil 
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painting by applying GRUM- 
BACHER CASEIN VARNISH 
with a brush or atomizer. On the 
other hand, GRUMBACHER a- 
sein colors remain soft and work- 
able on the palette for days, even 
though they dry rapidly and water- 
prool on the painting. If you have 
not tried casein paints in your art 
classes, write to M. GRUMBACH- 
ER, Dept. JA, 460 West 34th Street, 
New York I, N. Y. for their illus- 
trated pamphlet on the use of 
casein and a price list. 


wooD 

If your children like to decorate 
wooden plates, bowls or boxes, O-P 
CRAFT has a wonderful assort- 
ment of wooden items which will 
be of interest to you. For example, 
their wooden plates are made from 
seasoned basswood. A 5%” plate 
sells for only $.35 when purchased 
in quantities of 2 to 35. They are 
also available in 734”, 934” and 
13”. Rings, bracelets, buttons and 
buckles are but a few of the many 
other wooden items O-P manufac- 
tures. Write for their free booklet 
today: O-P CRAFT CO. Inc., Dept. 
JA, Sandusky, Ohio. e 








Children Need Art 


(Continued from Page 35) 


capped child may often possess spe- 
cial abilities and interests that are 
not always reflected in the scores 
of intelligence tests. Through the 
arts, a teacher may find a clue that 
could help the child find security 
in such a way that this new gained 
confidence would be reflected in 
his content and skill subjects. 

The art teacher can contribute 
much to the growth and develop- 
ment of the retarded child. In the 
first place, it is recognized that the 
interests of these pupils are not 
fundamentally different from those 
of normal children. Usually they 
can easily be motivated in artistic 
expression. For example, art may 
become a means of communication 
that can be substituted for verbal 
expression — in which the retarded 
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child may be particularly handi- 
capped. The use of art in motivat- 
ing other learnings has been point- 
ed out by authorities in the educa- 
tion of retarded children. Further- 
more, the coordination of retarded 
children is frequently as poor as 
their abilities to verbalize and learn 
academic subjects. 

The exceptional child who is 
gifted is perhaps more difficult to 


identufy and to direct properly than 
other children. A gifted child is 
handicapped when he is in an av- 
erage classroom which offers no 
challenge to his capacities. The 
qualitative and quantitative differ- 
ences in his abilities need consider- 
ation; special learning experiences 
must be planned for him. Many 
educators realize that more indi- 
vidualized and creative outlets must 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you e 
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Here’s an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call'’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools, 
The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested— Booklet, WAys YOU 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9"x 64%"; 10¢ postpaid. Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 
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be provided for him. 
tential young leaders need to ex- 
pand beyond the boundaries of 
their own world by other than aca- 


These po- 


demic activities. Every type of cur- 
riculum enrichment should be 
made available. Creative exper- 
iences in every one of the arts must 
be considered; opportunities to ex- 


periment, to explore, to collect 
should be encouraged. The arts 
can release, develop, redirect 


growth in a way that no controlled 
learning can possibly do. 

The Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency reports 
that more than a million children 
are picked up annually as juvenile 
delinquents, 300,000 of whom reach 
the courts. It is estimated that 
within the next 10 years delinquen- 
cy will increase considerably un- 
less something is done to direct 
these youths into more socially ac- 
ceptable patterns. 

“Delinquency is an index of the 
effectiveness of services to children 
in general. When the incidence of 
delinquency rises, it is evident that 
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our services to children are failing 
to keep pace with the time.’’® 


The arts have been recognized as 
an invaluable way of learning and 
experiencing socially acceptable be- 
havior patterns. Educators must 
provide the leadership so necessary 
in achieving this objective. Par- 
ents, community and civic leaders 
must become aware of the values 
of the positive as opposed to the 
corrective methods still used in 
some communities. 


Since surveys reveal that the great- 
est number of dropouts among sec- 
ondary students occur when child- 
ren are not effectively challenged 
in their school curriculum, the art 
activities should be sufficiently 
broad in scope to include some- 
thing for the particular interests 
of each student. It is recognized 
that youths in their teens are con- 
cerned with themselves in relation 
to their own age group society. 
For example, if the art activity pro- 
vides some means of enhancing 
their personal appearance and so- 
cial status with their peers, a defi- 
nite service will be rendered. 

In many instagces where creative 
arts activities are provided, child- 
ren’s interests quite frequently will 
be directed to worthwhile vocations 
and avocations. This will apply to 
children who deviate physically, 
mentally, and emotionally as well 
as those who do not deviate from 
normal expectancies. 


The educational program should 
be flexible and adaptable to the 
specific needs of all children of all 
ages, grades, and capacities. Know- 
ledge of the child’s abilities, needs, 
interests, limitations, and results of 
the. various tests should provide a 
part of the basis of a plan best suit- 
ed to the needs of the child. The 
child must be protected from being 
expected to do more or less than 
he is capable of doing. Older 
children resent art projects which 
are beneath them while younger 
children will become frustrated if 
confronted with problems they are 
unable to master. 


Leading art educators feel that all 
children are fundamentally creative 
and will continue to be so until 


6 Eliot, Martha, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency. Report issued to 
the members of the Racial, Social, Welfare 
a al Commodore Hotel, New York, 








formal curriculum patterns stifle 
the creative urge by forcing the 
child into traditional ways of do- 
ing things. Art educators need to 
find more ways of carrying the 
children’s natural play, which is 
highly imaginative, into every 
learning experience. 

Developing security in the arts and 
crafts in children and in their 
teachers is becoming a major objec- 
tive of leading art educators for, 
with security, creative powers are 
released. 


To offset the innumerable forces 
acting on a child, creative teaching 
should be made so pleasant that 
learning will naturally take place. 


A great deal of individual instruc- 
tion should be necessary. Varied 
educational approaches to the re- 
sourceful use of all materials should 
be attempted. To meet the great 
variety of interests and needs of 
each child in a class, the curriculum 
should include a wide range of art 
and handcrafts, as well as manual 
and home art for boys and girls. 


The cumulative record of a student 
can become one of the important 
means of detecting deviations. Ex- 
treme precaution should be taken 
at all times to prevent a child from 
becoming labeled as a specific type. 


Means of checking the permanent 
records should be found so that 
ways of detecting deviations from 
the child’s own normal pattern of 
operation can be used rather than 
comparing the child with the class 
average. 


Three essential steps should be con- 
sidered in achieving normalcy: (1) 
diagnose and study the child in ev- 
ery way possible; (2) provide fo 
the best possible corrective and edu- 
cational measures and pursue the 
most desirable therapeutic treat- 
ment when it is prescribed by the 
specialists; (3) plan for the even- 
tual return of the child into his 
normal group again. ‘These steps 
need to be dealt with in complianc« 
with the best possible guidance 
available and may not apply to all 
exceptional children. 


Great care should be exercised in 
studying and planning for the 
needs of exceptional children, Ev- 
ery known study, every specialist, 
and every means of interpreting 
cumulative data should be em- 
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Comic strip characters (Superman poised at tip) decorate one of 150 
Christmas trees done by Denver students for hospital wards. 


ployed in order to arrive at the best 
possible means of supplying the 
services most suitable to the needs 
of the child. Methods of reporting 
the children’s progress to the par- 
ents demand a high priority in 
areas requiring research. 

The educational philosophy of ev- 
ery teacher should be positive ra- 
ther than negative. It should be 
the aim of each teacher to help 
build the best possible school life 
for his students by utilizing the var- 
ious school services, the wise coun- 
sel of other teachers and parents, by 
observing and practicing daily liv- 
ing experiences, by providing 
wholesome recreation as well as 
constructive and creative activities. 
A sense of individual worth and de- 
sirable ideals and habits of good 
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Since so- 
cial maladjustments generally rep- 
resent 


citizenship must evolve. 


frustration of basic desires 
and urges, the teachers should 
strive to make available a program 
wherein each child may achieve a 
reasonable measure of success, win 
recognition, and know the 
satisfaction of being accepted. 

What about the teacher? We have 
progressed in our understanding of 
the child and how we can be of the 
greatest possible service to him. In 
so doing we frequently overlook the 
teacher and his personal conflicts 
and how he might deal with his 
own emotional, social, physical, and 
teaching problems. We must recog- 
nize the fact that the teacher’s at- 
titude is an essential factor for hap- 
py teaching and learning situations. 


some 


Broad experiences in the arts dur- 
ing a student teacher's training 
days, to be followed by regular and 
continuous in-service training by 
the school, can become an impor- 
tant adjunct to developing secur- 
ity for good creative teaching. 
Too few of our leading colleges 
and departments of education in- 
clude the needs of the exceptional 
child as a vital consideration in 
their child growth and develop- 
ment programs. However, more 
definite provisions for actual par- 
ticipation in creative activities need 
to be made available to teacher 
trainees, along with opportunities 
to observe and work with excep- 
tional children. Committees of art 
educators should offer their assist- 
ance to college curriculum plan- 
ning groups. 

As we become aware of the needs 
of children and our abilities to cope 
with their problems, we recognize 
the dire need for more research and 
better means of disseminating these 
findings. The challenge to art edu- 


(Continued on Page 50) 





FREE To Teachers 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling .. . 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing, firing, fin- 
ishing, etc. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls — can be made by 
children at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. 






NEW, INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 


Ideal for School Use 


Designed for firing 
enamels that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal piece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” high may be fired 
in this kiln. 
@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 
@ Sturdy and _ simple 
construction 
@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 


1539) Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 
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By WILLARD W. BEATTY 


r Chief, Branch of Education 


The 


taught. It is a native gift, which 


ability to create can’t be 


may be encouraged and allowed to 
flower. A few of each generation 


have an inner 


urge to write, to 
paint, or carve, to express them- 
selves in music or the dance. A 


much larger group loves and enjoys 
these creative activities, and forms 
the audience which rewards the per- 
former. Drawing may be taught—in 
the sense of simple representation. 
Art cannot be taught, for it ex- 
presses something from within the 
individual artist. Because of this, 
more important than 
drawing. While it can’t be taught— 
the school can provide an atmo- 
sphere within which art, or other 
types of creative expression, can 
flourish. It is the obligation of the 
school to do just that. 


art is far 


GIVE YOUNGSTERS 
A FREE HAND 





Che tulip outlines, hectographed 
from a pattern and distributed to 
all of the children to color, which 
are found in many schools, have 
no teaching value as art or any- 
thing else. 


“But I’m supposed to teach art,” 
wails the unhappy 
“What am I to do?” 
is simple. No one expects any 
teacher to teach art. 
Neither does he expect any artist 
to teach art. The most that can 
be taught is the way to use mater- 
ials — and the best way to learn 
how to use most art materials is to 
start using them. 


teacher, 
The answer 


classroom 


The art period, if it is to be worth 
anything in school or out, should 
be an opportunity for unchan- 
nelled creative expression. 


1) Charlotte Skinner, 4 years old, is not yet ready to express 
ideas with recognizable symbols. She likes to fill her paper 
with lines and areas of many colors. 
efforts, realizing that this is an 


Her teacher praises her 
important stage. (2) Using 


large size, inexpensive manila paper, young children are en 


couraged to paint directly with no preliminary drawing. Giraffe 
was painted by a first grader. 
The advice to teachers in recent 


decades that small children should 
be given large sheets of paper, opa- 
que water colors and large brushes 
or large crayons results in loosened 
muscles, which in turn can give ex- 
pression to the ideas which may b.: 
inside of the children’s heads. 
Ihe view that classroom art work 
should reflect the varying seasons 
of the year or holidays is just a 
teacher’s notion. Such a sugges- 
tion might be helpful to children 
who haven't any ideas of their own 
as to what they might draw or pairt 
or model. However, ideas shou!d 
never be forced on a child who 
knows what he wants to do and just 
wants a chance to do it. 

Some years ago, a supervisor visited 
a one-room Indian day school in 
the Pueblo country during what 
was called a drawing lesson. ‘The 
teacher had a number of cut-outs 
from a magazine stuck on the 
blackboard and was encouraging 
the children to draw pictures of 
the three wise men with their cam- 
els. She was hoping to have a 
Christmas frieze on her walls with- 
in a few weeks. The children were 
entirely uninspired and were mak- 
ing not very good copies. 
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As the supervisor walked among 
the desks, he finally saw one boy 
drawing a highly animated and 
very well-proportioned horse in a 
scene of considerable artistic value 
and vigor. He stopped and com- 
mented quite favorably upon what 
the boy was doing. The teacher 
glanced up long enough to identify 
the approximate position in the 
room which the supervisor was 0c- 
cupying, and then said, “I'll bet 
that’s José drawing horses. He has 
been forbidden to draw _ horses. 
It’s all he ever does. He is going 
to have to draw something worth- 
while before he gets out of this 
classroom.” The teacher showed 
at once that she did not appreciate 
good art work when she saw it. She 
did not understand why art work 
was practiced in school — to free 
the creative ability of the children. 


She was trying to force upon child- 
ren reproduction of lifeless mater- 
ial entirely foreign to any interest 
of the children. 

Another typical experience may be 
quoted: A teacher of beginners 
paused back of a youngster who 
was swinging a brush vigorously. 
A roundish object appeared; two 
eyes were daubed in; a nose and a 
mouth; a one-line neck; and a bow- 
tie. “You’ve forgotten his ears,” 
said the teacher. 

“Doesn't need any ears,” was the 
reply. 

“Oh! But everybody has ears!” 
remonstrated the teacher. 


“Doesn't need any ears,” replied the 
child, with greater vigor. “He isn’t 
listening, he’s looking!” A com- 
plete and satisfying explanation, 
and the teacher was wise enough to 
leave it at that. 


Ihe art period should be a time 
devoted to the self-expression of 
the pupil and free from coercion by 
the teacher or the supervisor or 
even by other pupils — although 
other pupils seldom criticize ad- 
versely another’s art expression un- 
less egged on to do so by some 
adult. Does that mean that the art 
class should not indulge in discus- 
Not necessarily. Certainly 
not in the sense of applying some 
yardstick of “art principles” which 
ure non-existent. But each child 
should be encouraged to comment 
on what he himself has produced. 
Each child should be encouraged to 


sion? 
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find attractive elements in what 
the others have done. No one 
should be asked to declare a liking 
for something he doesn’t like. 
Smug cross-criticism which is 
sometimes permitted to grow up 
in a class, should never be tolerat- 
ed. All it can possibly do is to des- 
troy whatever urge the more sensi- 
tive children may have to give ex- 
pression to urges within themselves 
which may be different from what 
everyone else is doing. Real art is 
usually by nature quite individual 
and different from what others do. 
Few classroom teachers would be 
likely to encourage a child who 
painted like many artists whose 
canvasses hang in the Museum of 
Modern Art. That is because most 
teachers have not been exposed to 
such conceptions of art. To the 


uninitiated they differ so much 
from the reproductions found in 
art textbooks that they are rejected 
by many who seek their judgments 
second-hand. Yet who can say that 
a child who paints that way with 
may 


inner conviction be a 


coming artist? ¢ 
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EASY TO MAKE 


not 








Billfolds, belts, key cases, etc., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. 19. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 





Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


The House of Leathercraft 


PROJECTS| 
















223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 





ART MATERIALS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
for CLASSROOM USE 







CAMEL HAIR All types of reas 
—Camel Hair, able, 

BRUSHES Bristle and Ox Hair. 

A i Easel and Wash Brush- 


es. At school budget 
prices from {0c up. 


sizes 






All 
grades 


BAMBOO BRUSHES 
for use in ceramics, 
leather dyeing and wa- 
ter colors. 

TOOL SETS (5 tools) 
for wood or linoleum 


BAMBOO 





carving. Ideal a - 
i dst ; 
Boxed. 70-30 Different styles 


Ask for our free illustrated price list. 
(Educational discount allowed for quantity orders.) 








GEMEXCO, wc. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





MODELING 
CLAY 


Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for freee HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 S. Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 











LEATHERCRAFT Shellcraft, Textile Painting 


Copper Tooling 1 AND 
* Easy to do \M 



















— * Everything 
SS you need 
Z9, Hollywood 46. Calif 


*Complete 7 
Supplies ZA, 


KIT KRAFT 7373 Melros 












e, Dept 








Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


P. O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
FREE CATALOG 














Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages . thousands of 
items. It contains complete in- 
formation and prices on supplies 
for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration given to 
institutional inquiries. 











SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. J-12 








Write Today for your FREE Copy 
“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with 
pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out Projects, Pre- 
Punched 
Tools, 


Projects, 
Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All 
Kinds . . . Hundreds 
of items for Leather- 
crafters and  Leather- 


craft Instructors. 


TANART 
LEATHERCRAFT CO. 


Raymond Toebe 





40 years of Leathercraft Service 
149 N. 3rd St. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOERE Leathercraft Co. 








LEATHERCRAFY 
METALCRAFT 
We carry a complete line of woo: 
supplies for 21 different crafts. OBURNING 
Materials, tools, patterns and CORKCRaFr 


instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


RUBBER moLDs 
We offer you high quality 


merchandise at reasonable pric- SHELLCRAFT 
es and prompt, efficient serv- 

° BR 
ice. AIDING 


: G 
Give us a try and we will do LASS ETCHING 


the best to place you on our FELTCRarrY 
list of satisfied customers. 

BEADCRAFT 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 


25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRinTING 





DEARBORN LEATHER CO 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Ever a from Beginners’ Kits of 

READY T projects, to supplies and 
aw ty for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 





Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.2602, Chicago 24, Ill. 

















——_ 


CRAFT 


17 44 4 CATALOC 


120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com- 
plete Stock. Includes 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest - 

Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue @ Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Children Need Art 


Continued from Page 47 
g 


cators for leadership is growing. 
Every community needs an art edu- 
cation organization to provide lead- 
ership in every way possible. 

No group should force its special 
interests in a school or college pro- 
gram to the exclusion of other spe- 
There is a need for ev- 
ery area of learning and experience. 
Art educators need to point out 
how art can become a valuable tool 
to creative teaching. In the past 
we isolated art into unrelated art 
classes, divorced it from the rest of 
education. Art education can and 
should be an integral part of all 
learning. Individually and organi- 
zationally, we need to be alert to 
the ways this can be done and ways 
that we can help other groups 
achieve maximum learning, parti- 


cial areas. 





Through art study children learn 
to look their best. 


cularly with those individuals work- 
ing with the less fortunate. 


This can be accomplished more 
easily by organizations of art edu- 
cators working together at the na- 
tional, state, and local levels. In 
the United States we do not have 
an autocratic ministry of education 
to dictate our needs. It is the re- 
sponsibility of every classroom 
teacher and administrator demo- 
cratically to achieve the highest ob- 
jectives through inter- and intra- 
organizational action with the 
hundreds of associations and agen- 
cies now working for youth and 
education in this country. ¢ 





















Rhythm in light. Dancing 
colors, moving, exhilarating. 
You can own a copy of this 
hand-drawn 4 minute 16mm 
sound color film for $29.75. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd. hieago 4. 














er STAMPED LINENS 
ct from Manufacturer and Save 
Hundreds of designs for cutwork, applique, 


cross-stitch, crochet, ete. — stamped on 
Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases, Show 





FREE 






. : . 

e.etie Sheets, Scarfs, Luncheon Sets, Banquet 
8 Cloths, Show Towels, Fancy Aprons, Baby 

(WAP VENEM Articles. etc. Also sets for Textile Paint- 


ing. Write today for free catalog 


MERRIBEE ART FMPROINERY CO. 
Dept. 102 22 West 2ist St., New York 10, N. Y. 


LEARNING MORE ABOUT | 
PICTURES 


by 
Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum 





A planned course in pic- 
ture study for the elemen- 
tary grades. 


For information regard- 
ing the book and the 
Artext Reproductions to 
implement its use, write 


to: 

ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. 
Publishers and Importers of Fine Art Reproductions 
Box 70-E Westport, Conn. 














New! 


Enlarged 
Edition 
® 


ART FOR 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 


Widely adopted textbook for junior 
high school now newly improved 
and enlarged. The whole chapter on art in the 
home has been rewritten and reillustrated. Through- 
out the book new pictures have been added, others 
replaced. Activities are rewritten to conform with 
the latest theories of art education. Organized 
along the best-accepted course plan. 

Skillfully combines major phases of art into one 
unified study — creative activity, appreciational 
experiences and functional use of art knowledge in 
meeting problems of daily life. Provides a rich 
activity program. Reproduces the widest collec- 
tion of paintings, sculpture and other art media 
found in a textbook of this type — many in 
FULL COLOR. By Nicholas, Trilling, Lee & 
Stephan (edited by Wm. G. Whitford). Book 


ek, ee SR cet caaenctasnemeeanascnone $3.20 
ART EDUCATION 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN , 
GAITSKELL (No. 2 in coupon) $1.50 
ART AND THE CHILD 
RICHARDSON (No. 3 in coupon) ......... $4.00 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 











Resolving to make our room more beautiful, we shall use the children’s talents to com- 
municate to others our interests and our work in progress. 


Especially, | want our school environment to help me keep a state of mind that is syste- 
matic in its functioning. | want orderliness that will teach not only good housekeeping 
but organized thinking. 


Surely my efforts to keep the classroom attractive will be an inspiration to my students. 
| have equipped my room with materials for learning, but when they run low we will 
use ingenuity to find substitutes. 


Only the other day | was thinking how much a creature of habit | have become, doing 
the same old thing in the same old way, while today the whole wide world is bombard- 
ing us with diversified stimuli. 


Look around and we have much to see, to hear, to feel, to manipulate, to learn about. 
Plentiful tools and supplies do not in themselves guarantee a good program. They 
may sit on the shelves unused. They may be deplorably misused. 


Until | learn that we must stop and talk about art, talk about color and shape, texture 
and design and its other elements, only then will my students appreciate that art exists 
everywhere for those who can recognize it. Even the efforts of Mother Nature will be 
more keenly enjoyed. 


The human element, however, is most important of all. For as we learn to live and work 
with others, then do we respect them. When | can take my children by the hand and 
lead them into greater understanding of the works of God and men and even them- 
selves, then will | be pleased. 


Jt is not only with pride but with humility that | mingle today with the poets, painters, 
bankers, builders, teachers, home-makers of tomorrow. | am pleased that | can help 
them learn about past and present civilizations through the artistic endeavors of peo- 
ple. | am glad that | can help them learn how to think creatively themselves. | am 
proud to put tools into their hands that they may discover talents, interests, and at- 
titudes. 


Over and above what | can do for them may | remember what they can do for me, 
for |, too, am always learning, always growing. | must go new places, do new things. 
| must study books and magazines for ideas new to me. | must take care that there 
is no waste of creative energy in myself. . . 


Nor waste of creative energy among the children under my guidance. They and | learn- 
ing together through our thinking put into action can make this a better year. 


Margaret Kirkpatrick 
Supervisor of Art, Sussex County 


Delaware Department of Public Education 








The Prang Ovl-8 box is especially designed 
to give you the utmost convenience and im- 
pressive economy in a single unit. 











MORE COLOR 
WITH 


REG US PAT OFF 


So Crisp—so Sparkling—so Brilliant—Prang 
Water Colors are so Rewarding in Results 
that they give you unexpected thrills. 


Based on the Tuned Palet of perfectly related 
colors, Prang Water Colors keep you in color 
harmony by rational choice rather than by 
temperamental guess. They're tuned to color 
and tuned to quality and provide a perfect 
instrument of color for your students—and 
that means out-standing color work in your 
classes! 


Send for Free water color folder. Dept. J-29. 


the American Crayon company 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 








